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A historian of literature has remarked that the three most 
popular books for boys of fifteen or fifty are Robinson Crusoe, 
Treasure Island, and Tom Brown's School-Days. In all strictness 
the first two masterpieces are endemic to a slightly earlier period 
of boyhood. At the age of ten every boy, unless there is something 
the matter with him, wishes ardently to become a pirate. It is 
then that he reads about Man Friday or the epic of John Silver. 
But at fifteen has come disillusionment. The chances of being 
either pirate or president seem less brilliant. And now, instead of 
the South Seas, another heaven beckons him on, the Valhalla of boy- 
heroes — school with football and baseball fields, the river, and the 
friendships of youth. He feels the lure, as Carlyle puts it, of 
' ' manifold collision and communication of young souls. ' ' Who that 
has known its romance can forget it ? The real boy of fifty never 
does, and he reads the novels of schoolboy life as eagerly as his sons. 
For all who have known youth they have an enduring charm. 

At this very moment they fall from the press like the proverbial 
leaves of Vallombrosa. A Princeton writer's story is in its eighth 
reprint; and the silent majority of its readers are the boys known 
as college alumni. The circulation of an American periodical 
overflowed its bounds recently when it published Owen Johnson's 
Lawrenceville stories. Sixty thousand people in a bowl or a 
stadium indicate one positive American interest. In England 
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conditions are similar, if less spectacular. And reflecting English 
school life are numerous novels. At the head of the list are E. F. 
Benson's David Blaize, and Compton Mackenzie's Sinister Street, and 
the stories of Winchester life, Sonia and Christopher. There is the 
more proved Stalky, and others, as many, to adapt Catullus, as the 
sands on the shore or the stars in the heavens. 

Yet of all these Tom Brown's School-Days is first, and the rest 
are nowhere. In boyhood you thrill at the cricket match, at hare 
and hounds, and at the fight between Tom Brown and Slogger 
Williams. And in manhood you return to these adventures and 
are thrilled once more. One reason for an early friendship with 
Tom Brown was his accessibility. Our parents gave us the book. 
They did not give us the Red Tomahawk, or Forty Buckets of Blood. 
We read these too, but far from overtly. It was a rare sensation 
to enjoy a parental book, but it was a genuine one. The astounding 
thing was that Tom Brown compared favorably with Ragged Dick. 
It was almost enough to make children respect the reading taste of 
their parents. Tom Brown is still a popular book. Annually 
twenty-five novels of school life compete for oblivion, but Tom 
Brown is still read by thousands of boys of all ages. 

Such vogue in America seems more remarkable in the light of one 
distinct handicap afflicting Tom Brown. The book is enveloped in 
a haze of localisms. What is a " Prepostor" ? "Fagging" ? What 
does it mean to "slipper on the hands" or to "bottle the swipes"? 
Mysteries, yet no boy takes the edge from the story by discovering 
in the New English Dictionary that this last means transforming the 
ale, drunk with the hard Gloucester cheese, into a respectable drink. 
And the story is read with as much interest as ever. When future 
college youths read the schoolboy novels written today, will they 
be as tolerant of our argot as we have been of Rugby slang ? Will 
they raise a curious eyebrow over "getting away with it" or the 
"gravy"? These are academic queries, for the school novels of 
our day will be in Hades, boasting that Tom Brown sent them 
there. Tom Brown holds its own in spite of its vernacular. 

One reason for this is patent. Doff the Rugby wrappings of 
Scud, Flashman: their experience of life is the experience of school- 
boys the world over. Tom is more real than Stalky, or Stover, or 
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the adolescents in This Side of Paradise. The boy who waggles his 
ear to warn his fellow that the catchword for the master is "gerund," 
not " gerundive' ' merely images the genius of Tom. Other writers 
have shown us with some elaborateness the trappings of boyhood; 
somehow Hughes has done more: he caught the very spirit of the 
"unaccommodated boy," the "thing itself." A headmaster, when 
first shown the manuscript, said: "Let it be published. It will be 
the book for all future public-school boys." 

But another reason for the popularity of Tom Brown's School- 
Days is that it is more than a book for boys. Returning to it in 
middle life, the reader finds much that was invisible in his youth; 
in every episode he discerns new meanings. The book and its 
sequel, Tom Brown at Oxford, now seem didactic; Hughes is evidently 
preaching a nineteenth-century gospel. Just as in Gulliver's 
Travels Swift's satire may remain unperceived; as in Tom Jones 
Fielding's Homeric allusions may be ignored; so Hughes's deeper 
wisdom is reserved for maturer study. Hughes has something to 
say; a charge which cannot be preferred lightly against the authors 
of modern school novels. The reader realizes that Tom Brown 
must be classified de novo. It belongs to the very small group of 
books in English literature which appeal to a double audience. 
Tom Brown's School-Days has a twofold appeal: to schoolboys and 
to students of Victorian thought. 

One extraordinary mood of this book is the delight in physical 
exercise. The style of football played at Rugby seems Paleolithic, 
but it has the vigor which prompted Wellington's mot on the relation 
of the fields of Eton and Rugby to that of Waterloo. Tom's triumphs 
on the football field were prior to the time of interscholastic 
matches. Rugby customs and Rugby football were laws unto 
themselves. "Winchester,' ' sing the Eton boys today, "we know; 
Harrow we know; but who the hell are you ?" Rugby was savage 
in the early days, and the others have not quite forgotten. Never- 
theless, from one phase of the Rugby game of football was born the 
American college game, though, thanks to an army of experts, 
the child has now changed amazingly. "This stone," so reads the 
tablet at Rugby, "commemorates the exploit of William Webb Ellis, 
who with a fine disregard of the rules of football as played in his 
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time first took the ball in his arms and ran with it, thus originating 
the distinctive feature of the Rugby game." 

Hughes delighted in the ferocity of these contests. His interest 
in them was fervid, almost religious. Now this zeal for muscle 
was no wayward enthusiasm of the author's; it was almost a dogma 
in one trend of Victorian thought. For Hughes was a Christian 
Socialist, and one tenet in his creed was the utmost in bodily vigor. 
Kingsley preached lustiness and damned lassitude till it seemed a 
disgrace not to feel as if one had just emerged from a cold plunge; 
Kingsley was so red-blooded that it hurt. Lancelot Smith in Yeast 
and Amyas Leigh in Westward Ho! denounce asceticism and laud 
athleticism till the irritated reader is certain that there can be no 
truth in either doctrine. So in Tom Brown's School-Days Hughes 
pictures the ideal English boyhood, a novitiate in Christian 
Socialism. 

The doctrine is rather violently illustrated by Tom's battle 
with Slogger Williams. This is a battle reminiscent of Hughes's 
own days at Rugby. Years afterward an ecclesiastic rose at a 
dinner party and called out to Hughes : " Why, it's 'Buz' !" Where- 
upon the two shook hands and then fought this fight again, outlying 
the veterans of all wars; they fought it busily, absorbedly, down 
Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, down the Strand to the Law Courts. 
It might be an exaggeration to say that Hughes believed in fighting, 
yet he had no marked distaste for a brutal, if fair, encounter. In 
fact, his conclusion in Tom Brown is not unlike Shakespeare's 

"Beware of entrance into quarrel, but, being in " Here once 

more Hughes is echoing Kingsley and the red-corpuscled social- 
ists; for he says: "And if you do fight, fight it out, and don't give 
in while you can stand and see." 

Such two-fisted manliness should be, Hughes thought, the 
answer of every English boy to bullying, or of every Englishman 
throughout life. Physical bullying in school, intellectual bullying 
in Victorian England — to both the answer is to be the same: uncom- 
promising manly resistance. The Victorian age was an age of 
bullying, of the imposition of opinions, according to Kingsley. In 
the Preface to the sixth edition of Tom Brown, Hughes inveighs 
against this evil. His remedy is by such intrinsic manliness in youth 
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to check the bullying of later life. What dreams in the sixties could 
compare with those of the Christian Socialists ? 

In Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes alludes frequently to more 
subtle movements of thought of the epoch. No one could beat Oxford 
in the forties and remain unaware of the complex ethics of the 
Newmanites, or be unmindful of the voices of Carlyle, Mill, and 
Goethe. But in Tom Brown's School-Days the focus is upon the 
simple doctrines of the Christian Socialists, applied to boyhood. 
Introspection hardly exists; theology there is none. Hughes was 
basically unaffected by the Oxford Movement. The ideas with 
which he, Maurice, and Kingsley are concerned are almost naive: 
physical welfare, manliness, tenderness for the weak, and direct 
appeal to God for the solution of daily problems. These, the Chris- 
tian Socialist leaders believed, satisfied the needs of the average man; 
their spirit is stamped upon every page of Tom Brown's School-Days. 

And the thought of the Broad Churchmen and the Christian 
Socialists is most real in this book, not through episodes but through 
characters. Translated, most of them are the real protagonists 
in the drama of Christian Socialism acted in England in the fifties 
and sixties. Arthur, in spite of assertions that he was Arthur 
Walrond, will always represent for many readers Arthur Penhryn 
Stanley. Brooke is presumably George Hughes, the brother of 
the author, and stroke of the 1843 Oxford crew which defeated 
Cambridge with seven oars. East has been identified as William 
Patrick Adam, later governor of Madras. 

And one character, the greatest, is shown undisguised. In 
Tom Brown's School-Days occurs the most natural picture of the 
man who succeeded in " changing the face of education throughout 
England" — Thomas Arnold. Even in Dean Stanley's biography 
there is nothing more personally winning than Hughes's sketches 
of Dr. Arnold in the study with Tom, or preaching the school 
sermon. In Hughes's reverent account of him as he talked to the 
boys of "Jesus Christ, the Man," he seems an embodiment of the 
ideals of Christian Socialists. "O strong soul, by what shore 
tarriest thou now ?' ' 

What of Tom ? Hughes denies that he has a prototype, but 
students of the movement of Christian Socialism will always think 
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of him as Kingsley or as Hughes. The resemblances between 
Tom Brown and Tom Hughes are striking: at Rugby their athletic 
eminence, their stalwart open-mindedness, their faith in a personal 
Christ; at Oxford their indifference to the Anglo-Catholic Move- 
ment, and their rescues from wandering fires by the love of good 
women. Hughes's later life is the kind one would predict for Tom 
Brown. A student of law, the chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, the presi- 
dent of a workingman's college, the founder of co-operative societies 
and of a Christian Socialist community in America, Hughes was, 
even more than Kingsley, another incarnation of the ideals of 
the Christian Socialists. Hughes is Tom Brown grown up. The 
virile boy has become the "great, strapping Berkshireman" whom 
Lowell loved. 

Such glimpses Tom Brown's School-Days gives into the though ; 
of the Victorians. But after all the first message of the book i 
the more significant — the message to young men in school and 
college. When Hughes wrote Tom Brown he gave his best, and 
though there are the Manliness of Christ and other volumes, Hughes 
is known now for Tom Brown. Literary form was sacrificed to 
what Hughes had to say. "His one object," says a critic, "was 
to give timely advice." The book is without artistry of any kind. 
It is, indeed, if one is hostile, a "preachy" book. But the advice 
that Hughes gives is profound, and is apposite today. Pick up at 
a bookstore the yarns of school and college, the volumes of vapid 
counsel on school life; you may return thoughtfully to the advice 
Tom's father gave him as he placed him on the coach for Rugby, 
or to the lessons which Tom learned at first hand from his fellows 
and from the greatest of schoolmasters, Thomas Arnold. More- 
over, Tom Brown is not merely the best, it is the first schoolboy 
book. Nothing of this sort had ever been written save Lamb's 
account of Christ's Hospital or Dickens' tales of Squeers's school in 
Nicholas Nickleby. Hughes was the pioneer. Tom Brown ran 
through five editions in nine months. A copy is still given to 
every boy at Rugby. It is the parent of all schoolboy novels. 



